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Art. I. — The Hanlin Yuan. 

Near the foot of a bridge that spans the Imperial Canal a 
few rods to the north of the British Legation, the visitor to 
Peking may have noticed the entrance to a small yamen. 
Here are the head-quarters of the Hanlin Academy, — one of 
the pivots of the Empire, and the very centre of its literary 
activity. 

On entering the enclosure, nothing meets the eye of one 
who is unable to read the inscriptions, that would awaken the 
faintest suspicion of the importance of the place. A succes- 
sion of open courts with broken pavements, and covered with 
rubbish ; five low, shed-like structures, one story in height, 
that have the appearance of an empty barn ; these flanked 
by a double series of humbler buildings, quite inferior to the 
stables of a well-conducted farmstead, — some of the latter in 
ruins, and dust and decay everywhere : such is the aspect 
presented by the chief seat of an institution which is justly 
regarded as among the glories of the Empire ! A glance, 
however, at the inscriptions on the walls — some of them in 
Imperial autograph — warns the visitor that he is not tread- 
ing on common ground. 

This impression is confirmed when, arriving at the last of 
the transverse buildings, it is found to be locked, and all 
efforts to obtain an entrance fruitless. Its yellow tiling is 
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suggestive ; and the janitor, proof against persuasion, an- 
nounces, with a mysterious air, that this is a pavilion sacred 
to the use of the Emperor. There, concealed from vulgar 
eyes, stands a throne, on which his Majesty sits in state 
whenever he deigns to honor the Academy with his presence. 

Sundry inscriptions in gilded characters record the dates 
and circumstances of these Imperial visits, which are by no 
means so frequent as to be commonplace occurrences. A 
native guide-book to the " lions " of the capital, devoting eigh- 
teen pages to the Hanlin Yuan, dwells with special emphasis 
on the imposing ceremonial connected with a visit of Kienlung 
the Magnificent, in the first year of the cycle which occurred 
after the commencement of his reign. 

From this authority we learn that the rooms of the Acad- 
emy, having fallen into a state of decay, were rebuilt by order 
of the Emperor, and rededicated with solemn rites to the ser- 
vice of letters. His Majesty appeared in person to do honor 
to the occasion, and conferred on the two Presidents the favor 
of an entertainment in the Imperial pavilion. Of the mem- 
bers of the Academy not fewer than one hundred and sixty- 
five were present. " Among the proudest recollections of the 
Hall of Gems " (the Hanlin), says the chronicler, " for a 
thousand years there was no day like that." 

The Emperor further signalized the occasion by two con- 
spicuous gifts. 

The first was a present to the library of a complete set 
of the wonderful encyclopaedia called the T'u-shu-chi-ch'eng. 
Printed in the reign of Kanghi, on movable copper types, 
and comprehending a choice selection of the most valuable 
works, it extends to six thousand volumes, and constitutes of 
itself a library of no contemptible magnitude. 

The other gift, less bulky, but more precious, was an origi- 
nal ode from the Imperial pencil. Written as an impromptu 
effusion in the presence of the assembled Academicians, it 
bears so many marks of premeditation that no one could have 
been imposed on by the artifice of Imperial vanity. It is en- 
graved after the original autograph on a pair of marble slabs, 
from which we have taken a copy. 

In their native dress these verses are worthy of their august 
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author, who was a poet of no mean ability ; but in the process 
of translation they lose as much as a Chinaman does in ex- 
changing his flowing silks for the parsimonious costume of the 
West. At the risk of producing a travesty instead of a trans- 
lation, we venture to offer a prose version. 

ODE 

COMPOSED BY THE EMPEROR KIENLUNG ON VISITING THE HANLIN YUAN 

IN 1744. 
On this auspicious morning the recipients of celestial favor, 
Rank after rank, unite in singing the hymn of rededication. 
Thus the birds renew their plumage, and the eagle, soaring heavenward, 

symbolizes the rise of great men. 
Those here who chant poems, and expound the Book of Changes, are all 

worthies of distinguished merit. 
Their light concentres on the embroidered throne, and my pen distils its 

flowery characters, 
While incense in spiral wreaths rises from the burning censer. 
Before me is the pure, bright, pearly Hall ; 

Compared with this, who vaunts the genii on the islands of the blest ? 
A hundred years of aesthetic culture culminate in the jubilee of this day. 
To maintain a state of prosperity, we must cherish fear, and rejoice with 

trembling. 
In your hew poems, therefore, be slow to extol the vastness of the Empire ; 
Bather by faithful advice uphold the throne. 
I need not seek that ministers like Fu-Yuih shall be revealed to me in 

dreams ; 
For at this moment, I am startled to find myself singing the song of Yau (in 

the midst of my ministers). 
In my heart I rejoice that ye hundreds of officers all know my mind, 
And will not fan my pride with lofty flattery. 
Happy am I to enter this garden of letters, 
In the soft radiance of Indian Summer; 
To consecrate the day to the honor of letters, 
And to gather around my table the gems of learning ; 
But I blush at my unworthiness to entertain the successors of Fang and Tu. 
Why should Ma and Tsieu be accounted solitary examples ? 
.Here we have a new edition of the ancient Shih-chii (library of the Hans). 
We behold anew the glorious light of a literary constellation. 
But the shadow on the flowery tiles has reached the number eight ; 
Drink till you are drunk, — three times pass round the bowl. 
When morning sunlight fell on the pictured screen, 
We opened the Hanlin with a feast, 
The members assembling in official robes. 
We took a glance at the library, — enough to load five carts, and fill four 

storehouses. 
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We visited in order the well of Lew and the pavilion of* Ko. 

We watched the pencil trace the gemmy page, 

While the waters of Fung-chau (the Pierian Spring) rise to the brim ; and 

in flowery cups we dispense the fragrant tea. 
Anciently ministers were compared to boats which crossed rivers ; 
With you for my ministers I would dare to encounter the waves of the sea. 

From this effusion of Imperial genius we turn again to the 
august body in whose honor it was written, and inquire, Where 
are the apartments in which those learned scribes labor on 
their elegant tasks ? Where is the hall in which they assem- 
ble for the transaction of business ? and where the library 
supplied by Imperial munificence for the choicest scholars of 
the Empire ? These questions are soon answered, but not in 
a way to meet the expectations of the visitor. The composing- 
rooms are those ranges of low narrow chambers, on either 
hand of the entrance ; some of them bearing labels, which 
indicate that it is there the Imperial will puts on its stately 
robes ; but they are empty, and neither swept nor garnished. 

Those of the members who have special functions are em- 
ployed within the precincts of the palace, while the large class 
known as probationers prosecute their studies in a separate 
college called the Shu-ch' 'ang-lcwan. Common hall, or assembly- 
room, there is none. The society holds no business meetings. 
Its organization is despotic : the work of the members being 
mapped out by the directory, which consists of the Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents. In an out>of-the-way corner, you are 
shown a suite of small rooms, which serves as a vestry for 
these magnates, where they drink tea, change their robes, and 
post up their records. For this purpose they come together 
nine times a month, and remain in session about two hours. 

As for the other members, they convene only on feast-days 
as marked in the rubrics of the state, and then it is merely 
for the performance of religious rites or civil ceremonies. 
The ritual for both (or rather the calendar) is conspicuously 
posted on the pillars of the front court, suggesting that the 
sap and juice of the Academy have dried up, and that these 
husks of ceremony are the residuum. 

So far as this locality is concerned, this is true ; for though 
the Academy exists, as we shall see, in undiminished vigor, 
the work intended to be done here is transferred to other 
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places ; and but for occasions of ceremony, these halls would 
be as little trodden as those of the academies of Nineveh or 
Babylon. Of the ceremonies here performed, the most serious 
is the worship of Confucius, before whose shrine the com- 
pany of disciples are ranged in files, near or remote, according 
to their rank, kneel three times in the open court, and nine 
times bow their heads to the earth. A more modern sage, 
Han-wen-kung, whose chief merit was an eloquent denuncia- 
tion of Buddhism, is revered as the champion of orthodoxy, 
and honored with one third this number of prostrations. 

Besides the temples to these lights of literature, there is 
another shrine in which incense is perpetually burning before 
the tablets of certain Tauist divinities, among them the god 
of the North Star. 

The juxtaposition of these altars illustrates the curious 
jumble of religious ideas which prevails even among the edu- 
cated classes. If Confucianism, pure and simple, calm and 
philosophic, were to be found anywhere, where should we ex- 
pect to meet with it, if not in the halls of the Hanlin Yuan ? 
As to the library, it must have been at least respectable in the 
palmy days of Kienlung, — that Emperor having replenished 
it, as we have seen, by a gift of six thousand volumes. Copies- 
of a still larger collection of works, the Sze-k'u~ch'uen-shu, 
printed in the earlier part of the same reign, were deposited 
there, as also a manuscript copy of the immense collection 
known as Yung-lo-ta-tien. 

But in China libraries are poorly preserved ; books have no 
proper binding, the leaves are loosely stitched, the paper 
flimsy, and adapted to the appetite of a variety of insects, 
while their official guardians often commit depredations under 
the influence of an appetite not altogether literary. 

Through these combined influences, the Hanlin library has 
dwindled almost to a vanishing point. Two of the book-rooms 
being within the sacred enclosure of the Imperial pavilion, the 
writer was not permitted to see them. The greater part of 
the books have been transferred elsewhere ; and the condition 
of those that remain may be inferred from that of the only 
book-room that was accessible. Its furniture consisted of half 
a dozen cases, some locked, some open, — the latter empty ; the 
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floor was strewn with fragments of paper, and the absence of 
footprints in the thick deposit of dust sufficiently indicated that 
the pathway to this fountain of knowledge is no longer fre- 
quented. 

But things in China are not to he estimated by ordinary 
rules. Here the decay of a building is no indication of the 
decadence of the institution which it represents. The public 
buildings of the Chinese are, for the most part, mean and con- 
temptible in comparison with those of Western nations ; but it 
would not be less erroneous for us to judge their civilization 
by the state of their architecture, than for them, as they are 
prone to do, to measure ours by the tape-line of our tailor. 
With them architecture is not a fine art; public edifices of 
every class are constructed on a uniform model ; and even in 
private dwellings there is no such thing as novelty or variety 
of design. The original idea of both is incapable of much 
development ; the wooden frame and limited height giving 
them an air of meanness ; while the windowless wall, which 
caution or custom requires to be drawn around every consider- 
able building, excludes it from the public view, and consequent- 
ly diminishes, if it does not destroy, the desire for aesthetic 
effect. Materialistic as the people are in their habits of thought, 
their government, based on ancient maxims, has sought to 
repress rather than encourage the tendency to luxury in this 
direction. The genius of China does not affect excellence in 
material arts. With more propriety than ancient Rome she 
might apply to herself the lines of the Roman poet : — 

" Excudent alii mollius spirantia sera 
. . . . Tu regere imperio populos — 
H*e tibi erunt artes, pacisque impcmere morem." 

For not only is the Chinese notoriously backward in all those 
accomplishments in which the Roman excelled, but, without be- 
ing warlike, he has equalled the Roman in the extent of his con- 
quests, and surpassed him in the permanence of his possessions. 
With him the art of government is the " great study " ; and all 
else — science, literature, religion — is merely subsidiary. 

For six hundred years, with the exception of a brief interval, 
the Hanlin has had its home within the walls of Peking, — 
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witnessing from this position the rise of three Imperial dynas- 
ties, and the overthrow of two. Under the Mongols it stood, 
not on its present site, but a little to the west of the present 
drum-tower. Kublai and his successors testified their sense of 
its importance by installing it in an old palace of the Kin Tar- 
tars. Eo-yang-ch'u, a discontented scholar of a later age, 
alluding to the contrast presented by the quarters it then 
occupied, laments in verse 

" The splendid abode of the old Hanlin, 
The glittering palace of the Prince of Kin." 

The Ming Emperors removed it to its present position, ap- 
propriating for its use the site of an old granary. The Tsing 
Emperors had a palace to bestow on the Mongolian Lamas, but 
allowed the Hanlin to remain in its contracted quarters, erect- 
ing at the same time, in immediate contiguity, a palace for one 
of their princes. This is now occupied by the British Legation, 
whose lofty chimneys overlook the grounds of the Academy, 
and so menace the fung-shuy (good luck) of the entire literary 
corporation. If this were the whole of its history, the Hanlin 
would still enjoy the distinction of being more than twice as 
ancient as any similar institution now extant in the Western 
world ; but this last period — one of few vicissitudes — covers 
no more than half its career. Its annals run back to twice six 
hundred years, and during that long period it has shared the 
fortunes and followed the footsteps of the several dynasties 
which have contended for the mastery of the Empire. From 
its nature and constitution attached to the court, it has mi- 
grated with the court, now north, now south, until the capital 
became fixed in its present position. At the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, the Academy was for a few years at Nan- 
king, where Hungwu made his capital. During the period of 
the Crusades it accompanied the court of the southern Sungs 
as they retired before the invading Tartars, and fixed at Hang- 
chau the seat of their semi-empire. For two centuries previous 
it had shed its lustre on Loyang, the capital of the northern 
Sungs. 

During the five short dynasties (907-960) it disappears 
amid the confusion of perpetual war, though even then each 
aspirant for " The Yellow " surrounded himself with some 
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semblance of the Hanlin, as a circumstance essential to Impe- 
rial state ; but its earliest, brightest, and longest period of re- 
pose was the reign of the Tangs, from 627 to 904, or from the 
rise of Mahomet till the death of Alfred. For China this is 
not an ancient date ; but it was scarcely possible that such a 
body, with such objects, should come into existence at any 
earlier epoch. Under the more ancient dynasties the range of 
literature was limited, and the style of composition rude. It 
is not till the long reign of the house of Han that the language 
obtains its full maturity ; but even then taste was little culti- 
vated, — the writers of that day being, as the native critics 
say, more studious of matter than of manner. During the 
short-lived dynasties that followed the Han and Tsin, the 
struggle for power allowed no breathing-time for the revival of 
letters ; but when the Empire, so long drenched in blood, was 
at length united under the sway of the Tangs, the beginning of 
the new era of peace and prosperity was marked by an out- 
burst of literary splendor. 

For twenty years Kaotsu, the founder, had been involved in 
sanguinary conflicts. In such circumstances valor was virtue, 
and military skill comprised all that was valued in learning. 
In the work of domestic conquest, his most efficient aid was 
his second son, Shemin. Destined to complete what his father 
had begun, but with a genius more comprehensive and a taste 
more refined, this young prince was to Kaotsu what Alexander 
was to Philip, or Frederick the Great to the rough Frederick 
William. Studying the poets and philosophers by the light of 
his camp-fires, he no sooner found himself in undisputed pos- 
session of the throne than he addressed himself to the pro- 
motion of learning. In this he was only reverting to the 
traditions of an empire which from the earliest times had 
always been a worshipper of letters. But Taitsung (the name 
by which he is called in history) did not confine himself to the 
beaten path of tradition ; he issued a decree that men of abil- 
ity should be sought out and brought to court from their re- 
tired homes and secret hiding-places. His predecessors had 
done the same ; but Taitsung formed them into a body under 
the name of Wen-hio-kuan, and installed them in a portion of 
his palace, where, the historian tells us, he was accustomed, in 
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the intervals of business, and late in the hours of the night, to 
converse with these learned doctors. The number of these 
eminent scholars was eighteen, in allusion possibly (though a 
Confucian would repudiate the idea) to the number of Arhants 
or disciples who composed the inner circle of the family of 
Buddha, — Buddhism being at that time in high repute. 
Among these, the most prominent were Fang-yuenling and 
Tu-juhui, who were afterwards advanced to the rank of minis- 
ters of state. We have already seen their names in the Ode 
of Kienlung, where they are alluded to as the typical ancestors 
of the literary brotherhood. This was the germ of the Hanlin 
Yuan. 

Under previous reigns letters had been valued solely as an 
aid to politics ; and scholarship, as a proof of qualification for 
civil employment. But from this time letters began to assume 
the position of a final cause, and civil employment was made 
use of as an incentive to encourage their cultivation. Pre- 
viously to this the single exercise of answering in writing a 
series of questions intended to gauge the erudition and test the 
acumen of the candidate was all that was required in examina- 
tions for the civil service ; but from this epoch taste presided 
in the literary arena, and compositions, both in prose and verse, 
in which elegance of style is the chief aim, became thenceforth a 
leading feature in the curriculum. That wonderful net which 
catches the big fish for the service of the Emperor, and allows 
the smaller ones to slip through, was during this dynasty so 
far perfected that in the lapse of a thousand years it has under- 
gone no very important change. As might have been expected, 
the epoch of the Tangs became distinguished above all preced- 
ing dynasties as the age of poets. Litaipe, — whose brilliant 
genius was believed to be an incarnation of the golden light of 
the planet Venus, — Tufu, Hanyu, and others shed lustre on its 
opening reigns. Their works have become the acknowledged 
model of poetic composition, from which no modern writer 
dares to depart ; and, under the collective title of the poetry of 
Tang, they have added to the Imperial crown an amaranthine 
wreath such as no other dynasty has ever worn. Litaipe was 
admitted to the Academy by Minghwang or Huentsung ; the 
Emperor, on that occasion, giving him a feast, and, as native 
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authors say, condescending to stir the poet's soup with the 
hand that bore the sceptre. 

It is not a little remarkable that the art of printing made its 
appearance almost simultaneously with the formation of the 
Academy, and the reorganization of the examination system. 
Originating in a common impulse, all three interacted on each 
other, and worked together as powerful agencies in carrying 
forward the common movement. The method of stamping 
characters on silk or paper had no doubt been discovered long 
before ; but it was under this dynasty that it was first em- 
ployed for the reproduction of books on a large scale. It was 
not, however, so employed in the reign of Taitsung. That 
monarch, resolving to found a library that should surpass in 
extent and magnificence anything that had been known in the 
past, was unable to imagine a more expeditious, or, at least, a 
more satisfactory method of producing books than the slow 
process of transcription. For this purpose a host of pencils 
would be required ; and Taitsung, in the interest of his library, 
made a fresh levy of learned men who were elegant scribes as 
well as able scholars. To these, Huentsung, one of his suc- 
cessors, added another body of scholars, and, combining the 
three classes into one society, called it by the name of Hanlin, 
or the " Forest of Pencils," — a designation that was now 
more appropriate than it would have been when the number of 
its members fell short of a score. 

When the printing-press was introduced as an auxiliary 
in the manufacture of books, it relieved the Imperial scribes of 
a portion of their labors, but it did not supersede them. Ee- 
leased from the drudgery of copying, they were free to devote 
their leisure to composition ; and in China in the eighth cen- 
tury, as in Europe in the fifteenth, the art of printing imparted 
a powerful stimulus to the intellectual activity of the age. 

Rising, as we have seen, in the halcyon days of Taitsung, 
the Hanlin Yuan was not long in attaining its full develop- 
ment. In the reign of Huentsung it received the name by 
which it is now known, and through twelve centuries, from 
that day to this, it has undergone no essential modification, 
either in its objects, membership, or mode of operation ; if we 
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except, perhaps, the changes required to adapt it to the dupli- 
cate official system of the present dynasty. Its constitution 
and functions, as laid down in the Ta-ts'ing-hwui-tien, or Insti- 
tutes of the Empire, is as follows : — 

1. There shall be two presidents, — one Manchu and one Chinese. 
They shall superintend the composition of dynastic histories, charts, 
books, Imperial decrees, and literary matters in general. 

2. The vice-presidents shall be of two classes, namely, the readers, 
and the expositors to his Majesty the Emperor. In each class there 
shall be three Manchus and three Chinese. 

3. Besides these, the regular members shall consist of three classes, 
namely, Sinchoan, Piensieu, and Kientao, in all of which the number 
is not limited. These, together with the vice-presidents, shall be 
charged with the composition and compilation of books, and with 
daily attendance, at stated times, on the classic studies of his Majesty. 

4. There shall be a class of candidates on probation, termed Shu- 
ki shi, " lucky scholars," the number not fixed. These shall not be 
charged with any specific duty, but shall prosecute their studies in 
the schools attached to the Academy. They shall study both Manchu 
and Chinese. Their studies shall be directed by two professors, — 
one Manchu and one Chinese, — assisted by other members below 
the grade of readers and expositors, who shall act as divisional tutors. 
At the expiration of three years they shall be tested as to their ability 
in poetical composition, the Emperor, in person, deciding their grades, 
after which they shall be admitted to an audience ; those of the first 
three grades being received into full membership, and those of the 
fourth grade, which comprises the remainder, being assigned to posts' 
in the civil service, or retained for another three years to study and 
be examined with the next class. 

5. There^ehall be two recorders, — one Manchu and one Chinese. 
These shall be charged with the sending and receiving of documents. 

6. There shall be two librarians, — one Manchu and one Chinese. 
These shall be charged with the care of the books and charts. • 

7. There shall be four proof-readers, — two Manchus and two Chi- 
nese. These shall attend to the revision and collation of histories, 
memorials, and other literary compositions. 

8. There shall be forty-four clerks,- — forty Manchus and four from the 
Chinese Banners. These shall be employed in copying and translation. 

9. The expositors at the classic table (of the Emperor) shall be six- 
teen in number, — eight Manchus and eight Chinese. The Manchus 
must be officers who have risen from the third rank or higher. The 
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Chinese also must be of the third rank or higher, having risen 
from the Academy. These shall be appointed by the Emperor on 
the recommendation of the Academy. The classic feasts shall take 
place twice a year, namely, in the second and the eighth months ; at 
which time one Manchu and one Chinese shall expound the Book of 
History, and one Manchu and one Chinese shall expound the other 
classics, to be selected from a list prepared by the Academy. The 
subject and sense of the passages to be treated on these occasions 
shall, in all cases, be arranged by consultation with the presidents of 
the Academy, and laid before the Emperor for his approval. When 
the Emperor visits the " Palace of Literary Glory," these expositors, 
together with the other officers, shall perform their prostrations at the 
foot of the steps, after which their going in and out shall be according 
to the form prescribed in the code of rites. When they shall have 
finished their expositions, they shall respectfully listen to the dis- 
courses of the Emperor. 

10. The daily expositors shall be twenty-eight Manchus and twelve 
Chinese. They shall be above the grade of Kientao and below that 
of president, and may discharge this duty without resigning their 
original offices. 

11. Prayers and sacrificial addresses for several occasions shall be 
drawn up by the Hanlin and submitted to the Emperor for his ap- 
proval. These occasions are the following : namely, at the Altar of 
Heaven ; the Ancestral Temple ; the Imperial Cemeteries ; the Altar 
of Agriculture ; sacrifices to mountains, seas, and lakes, and to the 
ancient sage Confucius. 

12. The Hanlin shall respectfully prepare honorary titles for the 
dowager empresses ; they shall also draw up patents of dignity for 
the chief concubines of the late emperor ; forms of investiture for new 
empresses and the chief concubines of new emperors ; patents of 
nobility for princes, dukes, generals, and for feudal states ; together 
with inscriptions on state seals, — all of which shall first be submitted 
for the Imperial approbation. 

13. The Hanlin shall respectfully propose posthumous titles for 
deceased emperors, together with monumental inscriptions and sacri- 
ficial addresses for those who are accorded the honor of a posthumous 
title, — all of which shall be submitted to the Emperor for approval. 

14. The presidents of the Hanlin shall be ex-officio vice-presidents 
of the Bureau of Contemporary History, in which the Hanlin of sub- 
ordinate grades shall assist as compilers and composers, reverentially 
recording the sacred instructions (of the Emperor). 

15. Prescribes the order of attendance for the Hanlin when the 
Emperor appears in public court. 
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16. Prescribes the number and quality of those of the Hanlin who 
shall attend his Majesty during his sojourn at the Yuen-Ming- Yuen 
(Summer Palace). 

17. Provides that those members of the Hanlin whose duty it is to 
accompany his Majesty on his various journeys beyond the capital 
shall be recommended by the presidents of the Academy. 

18. Provides that when the Emperor sends a deputy to sacrifice to 
Confucius, certain senior members of the Academy shall make offer- 
ings to the twelve chief disciples of the Sage. 

19. The Hanlin, in conjunction with the Board of Kites, shall copy 
out and publish the best specimens of the essays produced in the pro- 
vincial and metropolitan examinations. 

20. Prescribes the form to be used in reporting or recommending 
members for promotion, and provides that when an examination is 
held for the selection of Imperial censors, the Piensieu, and Kientao 
on recommendation, may be admitted as candidates. 

21. Eegulates examinations for the admission of probationary 
members. 

22. Admits probationers, after three years of study, to an exami- 
nation for places in the Academy or official posts elsewhere. 

23. Provides for examinations of regular members in presence of 
the Emperor, at uncertain times, in order to prevent their relapse 
into idleness. 

24. Provides for the promotion of members who are employed as 
instructors of probationers. 

Such is the official account of the Hanlin as at present con- 
stituted ; but what information does it convey ? After all we 
have done in the way of explanation in connection with a rather 
free translation, it still remains a confused mass of titles and 
ceremonies, utterly devoid of any principle of order ; and with- 
out the help of collateral information, much of it would he 
altogether unintelligible. Interrogate it as to the number of 
members, the qualifications required for membership, the du- 
ration of membership, the manner of obtaining their seats 
(a term which must be used metaphorically of an association 
in which all but a few are expected to stand), and it is silent 
as the Sphinx. Should one, with a view to satisfying curiosity 
on the first point, attempt to reckon up the number of classes 
or divisions, to say nothing of individuals, the number being in 
some cases purposely indefinite, one would certainly fail of 
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success. Some who are enumerated in those divisions are 
official employes of the society, but not members ; and yet there 
is nothing in the text to indicate the fact ; e. g. the proof- 
readers are Hanlins, the copyists and translators are not ; the 
librarians are Hanlins, the recorders are not. We shall en- 
deavor briefly to elucidate these several points. 

Unlike the academies of Europe, which are voluntary asso- 
ciations for the advancement of learning under royal or Imperial 
patronage, the Hanlin is a body of civil functionaries, a govern- 
ment organ, an integral part of the machinery of the state : its 
mainspring, as that of every other portion, is in the central 
throne. Its members do not seek admission from love of 
learning, but for the distinction it confers, and especially as a 
passport to lucrative employment. They are consequently in 
a state of perpetual transition, spending from six to ten years 
in attendance at the Academy, and then going into the prov- 
inces as triennial examiners, as superintendents of education, 
or even in civil or military employments which have no special 
relation to letters. In all these situations they proudly retain 
the title of member of the Imperial Academy ; and, in their 
memorials to the throne, one may sometimes see it placed 
above that of provincial treasurer or judge. 

There are, moreover, several yarnens in the capital that are 
manned almost exclusively from the members of the Hanlin. Of 
these, the principal are the chan-shih-fu and the ch'i-chu-ch'u ; 
both of which are in fact nothing more than appendages of the 
Academy. The former, the name of which affords no hint of 
its functions, appears to bear some such relation to the heir- 
apparent as the Hanlin does to the Emperor. The beggarly 
building in which its official meetings are held may be seen on 
the banks of the canal opposite to the German Legation. It is, 
nevertheless, regarded as a highly aristocratic body, and gives 
employment to a score or so of Academicians. The other, 
which may be described as the Bureau of Daily Record, em- 
ploys some twenty more of the Hanlins in the capacity of 
Boswells to the reigning Emperor, their duty being to preserve 
a minute record of all his words and actions. 

Among the Imperial censors, who form a distinct tribunal, a 
majority perhaps are taken from the ranks of the Hanlin, but 
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they are not exclusively so ; while the higher ranks of the 
Hanlin, without being connected with the censorate, are ex- 
officio counsellors to his Majesty. Of those whose names are 
on the rolls as active members of the Academy in regular 
attendance on its meetings, the number does not exceed three 
or four score ; though on great occasions, such as the advent 
of an emperor, the ex-members who are within reach are called 
in and swell the number to twice or thrice that figure. Besides 
these are the probationers or candidates, to the number of a 
hundred or more, who pursue their studies for three years 
under the auspices of the Academy, and then stand an exami- 
nation for membership : if successful, they take their places 
with the rank and file of the Imperial scribes ; otherwise, they 
are assigned posts in the civil service, such as those of sub- 
prefect, district magistrate, etc., carrying with them in every 
position the distinction of having been connected, for however 
brief a time, with the Imperial Academy. Without counting 
those rejected candidates, whose claim to the title is more than 
doubtful, the actual and passed members probably do not fall 
short of five hundred. 

The qualifications for membership are two, — natural talent, 
and rare acquisitions in all the departments of Chinese scholar- 
ship ; but of these we shall treat more at length hereafter. 
The new members are not admitted by vote of the association, 
nor appointed by the will of their Imperial master. The seats 
in this Olympus are put up to competition, and, as in the Hin- 
doo mythology, the gifted aspirant, though without name or 
influence, and in spite of opposition, may win the immortal 
amreet. None enter as the result of capricious favor, and no 
one is excluded in consequence of unfounded prejudices. 

The Hanlin Yuan has not therefore, like the Institute of 
Prance, a long list of illustrious names who acquire additional 
distinction from having been rejected or overlooked ; neither 
does it suffer from lampoons, such as that which a disappointed 
poet would have fixed on his own tombstone at the expense of 
the French Academy, — 

" Ci-git Piron, qui ne fut rien, 
Pas meme academicien." 

In the Chinese Academy the newly initiated has the proud 
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consciousness that he owes everything to himself, and nothing 
to the complaisance of his associates or the patronage of his 
superiors. 

Of the duties of the Hanlin, these official regulations afford 
us a better idea, — indicating each line of intellectual activity, 
from the selection of fancy names for people in high position, 
up to the conducting of provincial examinations and the writ- 
ing of national histories ; but the advancement of science is 
not among them. They do nothing to extend the boundaries 
of human knowledge, simply because they are not aware that, 
after the achievements of Confucius and the ancient sages, any 
new world remains to be conquered. Towards the close of the 
last year, the Emperor, by special decree, referred to the 
Academy the responsibility of proposing honorific titles for 
the Empress dowager and the Empress mother. The result 
was the pair of euphonious pendants, K'angyi and K'angki, with 
which the Imperial ladies were decorated on retiring from the 
regency ; and we are left to imagine the anxious deliberations, 
the laborious search for precedents, the minute comparison of 
the historical and poetical allusions involved in each title, be- 
fore the learned body were able to arrive at a decision. The 
composition of prayers to be used by his Majesty or his depu- 
ties on sundry occasions, and the writing of inscriptions for 
the temples of various divinities, in acknowledgment of services, 
are among the lighter tasks of the Hanlin. They are not, how- 
ever, like that above referred to, of rare occurrence. Ambitious 
of anything that can confer distinction on their respective 
localities, the people of numerous districts petition the throne 
to honor the temple where they worship by the gift of an Im- 
perial inscription. They ascertain that some time within the 
past twenty years the divinity there worshipped has interfered 
to prevent a swollen river from bursting its banks ; to avert a 
plague of locusts, or arrest a protracted drought ; or, by a 
nocturnal display of spectral armies, to drive away a horde of 
rebels. They report the facts in the case to their magistrates, 
who verify them, and forward the application to the Emperor, 
who in turn directs the members of the Hanlin to write the 
desired inscription. Cases of this kind, abound in the Peking 
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gazette ; one of those best known to foreigners being that of 
Sze-tai-wang at Tientsin, whose merit in checking, under the 
avatar of a serpent, the disastrous floods of 1871, obtained 
from the Emperor the honor of a commemorative tablet writ- 
ten by the doctors of the Hanlin. 

If to these we add the scrolls and tablets written by Im- 
perial decree for schools and charitable institutions throughout 
the Empire, we must confess that the Hanlin Yuan might earn 
for itself the title of Academy of Inscriptions in a sense some- 
what different from that in which the term is employed in the 
Western world. Indeed, so disproportionate is the space al- 
lotted in the constitution to these petty details that the reader, 
judging from that document alone, would be liable to infer 
that the Academicians were seldom burdened with any more 
serious employment. But let him go into one of the great 
libraries connected with the court (unhappily not yet acces- 
sible to the foreign student), or even to the great book-stores 
of the Chinese city, and he will learn at a glance that the 
Hanlin is not a mere piece of Oriental pageantry. Let him 
ask for the Book of Odes ; the salesman hands him an imperial 
edition in twenty volumes, with notes and illustrations by the 
doctors of the Hanlin. If he inquire for the Book of Rites, or 
any of the thirteen canonical books, the work is shown him in 
the same elegant type, equally voluminous in extent, and exe- 
cuted by the hands of the same inexhaustible editors. Then 
there are histories without number; next to the classics in 
dignity, and far exceeding them in extent. 

If the poems of India, such as the Mahabharat, in length 
outmeasuring half a score of Iliads, suggest the idea of the in- 
finite, the histories of China are adapted to produce a similar 
impression. There are in the capital, at this present time, no 
fewer than four bureaus or colleges of history, constantly occu- 
pied, not as might be supposed with the history of other coun- 
tries and distant ages, but with the events of the present 
reign, and those of its immediate predecessor. These are all 
conducted by members of the Hanlin ; and the scale on which 
they execute their tasks may be inferred from the fact, that 
the bureau of military history recently reported the completion 
of a portion of its labors in seven hundred and twenty books, 

vol. cxix. — no. 244. 2 
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or about three hundred and sixty volumes. These only cover 
the Taiping and Nienfei rebellions, leaving the Mohammedan 
and foreign wars of the last seventy years to be spun out prob- 
ably to an equal extent. 

Here is a paragraph from the instructions of one of these 
bureaus, which in respect to the laborious minuteness which 
they exact may be taken as a sample of the whole : — 

" They (the scribes) are to take note of the down-sitting and up- 
rising of his Majesty, and to keep a record of his every word and 
action. They are to attend his Majesty when he holds court and 
gives audience ; when he visits the Altar of Heaven or the Temple of 
Ancestors; when he holds a feast of the classics, or ploughs the 
sacred field ; when he visits the schools, or reviews the troops ; when 
he bestows entertainments, celebrates a military triumph, or decides 
the fate of criminals. They must follow the Emperor in his hunt- 
ing excursions, and during his sojourn at his country palace. They 
will hear the Imperial voice with reverence, and record its utterances 
with care, appending to every entry the date and name of the writer. 
At the end of every month these records shall be sealed up and 
deposited in a desk, and at the close of the year transferred to the 
custody of the Inner Council." 

Besides these dynastic histories, there are topographical his- 
tories of provinces, prefectures, districts, and even of towns 
and villages, in number and extent to which we have no par- 
allel. In most of these the government takes a direct interest, 
and as far as possible they are edited by members of the Han- 
lin : e. g. a supplement is now being made at Taiping-fu to 
the history of the province of Chihli, bringing it through the 
troubled days of the Taiping rebellion and foreign invasion, 
down to the present time. It is executed under the super- 
intendence of a Hanlin piensieu, whose services were not 
obtained without a special application to the throne by the 
Viceroy Sihingchang. 

In addition to work of this kind, which is constant as the 
stream of time, the Hanlin supplies writers and editors for all 
the literary enterprises of the Emperor. Some of these are so 
vast that it is safe to say no people would undertake them but 
those who erected the great wall and excavated the grand 
canal ; nor would China have had the courage to face them 
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had she not kept on foot as a permanent institution a standing 
army of learned writers. 

Two of these colossal enterprises distinguish the brilliant 
prime of the present dynasty ; while a third, of proportions 
still more huge, dates back to the second reign of the Mings. 
This last is the Yung-lo-ta-tien, a cyclopedic digest of the Im- 
perial library, which at that time contained 300,000 volumes. 
There were employed in the task 2,169 clerks and copyists, 
under the direction of a commission consisting of three presi- 
dents, five vice-presidents, and twenty sub-directors. The 
work, when completed, contained 22,937 books, or about half 
that number of volumes. It was never printed as a whole, 
and two of the three manuscript copies, together with about 
a tenth part of the third, were destroyed by fire in the con- 
vulsions that attended the overthrow of the Mings. 

In the reign of Kanghi (latter part of the seventeenth 
century) a similar compilation was executed, numbering six 
thousand volumes, and beautifully printed on movable copper 
types, with the title of T'u-shu-chi-ch'eng. 

About a century later, under Kienlung, a still larger collec- 
tion, intended to supplement the former, and preserve all that 
was most valuable in the extant literature, was printed on 
movable wooden types with the title of Sze-k'u-ch'uen-shu. 
These two collections reproduce a great part of the preced- 
ing ; nevertheless, great pains have been taken to copy out and 
preserve the original work. A commission of members of the 
Hanlin was appointed for this purpose by Kienlung, and a copy 
of the work, it is said, now forms a part of the Hanlin library. 

In this connection we may mention two other great works 
executed under the Mings, which have been reproduced by the 
present dynasty in an abridged or modified form. While the 
codification of the laws found in Yunglo a Chinese Justinian, 
it found its Tribonians among the doctors of the Academy. 
The Encyclopaedia of Philosophy, compiled by the Hanlin 
under Yunglo, the second of the Mings, was abridged by the 
Hanlin, under Kanghi, the second of the Tsings. A still more 
important labor of the Hanlin, performed by order of the 
last-named illustrious ruler, was the dictionary which bears 
his name, — a labor more in keeping with its character as a 
literary corporation. 
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Thiers speaks of the French Academy as having la mission d 
rSgler la marche de la langue. It did this by publishing its 
famous dictionary ; and about the same time the members of 
the Hanlin were performing a similar task for the language of 
China, by the preparation of the great dictionary of Kanghi, — 
a work which stands much higher as an authority than does 
the Bictionnaire de VAcadSmie Franpaise. A small work, not 
unworthy of mention in connection with these grave labors, is 
the Sacred Edict, which goes under the name of Kanghi. It 
is not, however, the composition of either Kanghi or Yung- 
cheng, but purely a production of Hanlin pencils. In the 
Memoirs of the Academy we find a decree assigning the task 
and prescribing the mode of performance : — 

" ' Taking,' says the Emperor, ' the sixteen edicts (or maxims of 
seven words each) of our sacred ancestor surnamed the Benevolent, 
for a basis, we desire to expand and illustrate their meaning, for the 
instruction of our soldiers and people. Let the members of the Han- 
lin compose an essay, of between five and six hundred characters, on 
each text, in a plain and lucid style ; shunning alike the errors of ex- 
cessive polish and rusticity. Let the same text be given to eight or 
nine persons, each of whom will prepare a discourse, and hand it in in 
a sealed envelope.' " 

From this it appears that the sixteen elegant discourses, 
which compose the body of that work, are selections from over 
a hundred, — the picked performances of picked men. 

In the early part of the Manchu dynasty, the Hanlin were 
much engaged in superintending the translation of Chinese 
works into Manchu ; a language now so little understood by 
the Tartars of Peking that those voluminous versions have 
almost ceased to be of any practical value. Under the present 
reign the learned doctors have been working somewhat in a 
different direction, showing that the Chinese are not so in- 
capable of innovation as is usually supposed. A minority 
reign naturally suggested the want of a royal road to the 
acquisition of knowledge ; our Hanlin doctors were accord- 
ingly directed to supply his Majesty with copies of History 
made easy, and the Classics made easy. The mode of making 
easy was a careful rendering into the Mandarin or court 
dialect, — a style which these admirable doctors disdain as 
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much as the mediaeval scholars of Europe did the vernacular 
of their day. May we not hope that these works, after educat- 
ing the Emperor, will, like those prepared by the Jesuits in 
usum Delphini, be brought to the light for the instruction of 
his people ? 

As it is intended here to indicate the variety rather than 
the extent of the literary labors of the Hanlin, these remarks 
would be incomplete if they did not refer to their poetry. They 
are all poets ; each a laureate, devoting his talents to the glori- 
fication of his Imperial patron. Swift said of an English 
laureate, — 

" Young must torture his invention, 
To flatter knaves or lose a pension." 

Iii China the office is not held on such a condition ; sage 
emperors have been known to strike out with their own pen 
the finest compliments offered them by their official bards. 
Kienlung, as we have seen, felt it necessary to warn the Han- 
lin against the prevailing vice of poets and pensioners. In 
China poetry is put to a better purpose ; Imperial decrees and 
official proclamations being often expressed in verse, for the 
same reason that induced Solon to borrow the aid of verse in 
the promulgation of his laws. Didactic compositions in verse 
are without number, and for the most part as dry as Homer's 
catalogue of the fleet. A popular cyclopedia, for instance, in 
over a'score of volumes, treats of all imaginable subjects in a 
kind of irregular verse called fu. 

Employed as scribes and editors, it would be too much to 
expect that the Hanlin should distinguish themselves for origi- 
nality. It is a rare thing for an original work to spring from 
the brain of an Academician. In imitation of Confucius, they 
might inscribe over their door, " We edit, but we do not com- 
pose." 

"On entering this hall," said M. Thiers, taking his seat in the 
French Academy forty years ago, " I feel the proudest recollections 
of our national history awakening within me. Here it is that Cor- 
neille, Bossuet, Voltaire, and Montesquieu, one after another, came 
and took their seats ; and here more recently have sat Laplace and 

Cuvier Three great men, Laplace, Lagrange, and Cuvier, 

opened the century ; a numerous band of - young and ardent intellects 
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have followed in their wake. Some study the primeval history of our 
planet, thereby to illustrate the history of its inhabitants ; others, im- 
pelled by the love of humanity, strive to subjugate the elements in 
order to ameliorate the condition of man ; still others study all ages 
and traverse all countries, in hopes of adding something to the treas- 
ures of intellectual and moral philosophy Standing in the 

midst of you, the faithful and constant friends of science, permit me 
to exclaim, happy are those who take part in the noble labors of this 
age!" 

In this passage we have a true portraiture of the spirit that 
animates the peerage of the "Western intellect ; they lead the 
age in every path of improvement, and include in their number 
those whom a viceroy of Egypt felicitously described, not as 
peers, but as les tetes couronnees de la science. How different 
from the drowsy routine which prevails in the chief tribunal 
of Chinese learning ! Of all this the Chinese Academician has 
no conception ; he is an anachronism, his country is an anach- 
ronism, as far in the rear of the world's great march as were 
the people of a secluded valley, mentioned in Chinese literature, 
who, finding there an asylum from trouble and danger, declined 
intercourse with the rest of mankind, and after the lapse of 
many centuries imagined that the dynasty of Han was still upon 
the throne. 

It is doing our Hanlin a species of injustice to compare him 
with the Academicians or even with the commonalty of the 
West, in a scientific point of view ; for science is just the thing 
which he does not profess, and that general information which 
is regarded as indispensable by the average intelligence of 
Christendom is to the Hanlin a foreign currency, which has 
no recognized value in the market of his country ; nevertheless, 
we shall proceed to interrogate him as to his information on a 
few points, merely for the sake of bringing to view the actual 
condition of the educated mind of China. 

In history he can recite with familiar ease the dynastic rec- 
ords of his own country for thousands of years ; but he never 
heard of Alexander or Caesar, or the first Napoleon. Of the 
third Napoleon he may have learned something from a faint 
echo of the catastrophe at Sedan, certainly not from the mis- 
sions of Burlingame or Ch'unghau, — events that are yet too 
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recent to have reached the ears of these students of antiquity, 
who, whatever their faults, are not chargeable with being 
rerum novarum avidi. 

In geography he is not at home even among the provinces of 
China proper, and becomes quite bewildered when he goes to 
the north of the Great Wall. Of Columbus and the New World 
he is profoundly ignorant, not knowing in what part of the 
globe lies the America of which he may have heard as one 
among the Treaty Powers. With the names of England and 
France he is better acquainted, as they have left their record 
in opened ports and ruined palaces. Russia he thinks of as a 
semi-barbarous state, somewhere among the Mongolian tribes, 
which formerly brought tribute, and was vanquished in con- 
flict, — her people being led in triumph by the prowess of 
Kanghi. 

In astronomy he maintains the dignity of our native globe 
as the centre of the universe, as his own country is the middle 
of the habitable earth ; a conviction in which he is con- 
firmed by the authority of those learned Jesuits who persisted 
in teaching the Ptolemaic system three centuries after the 
time of Copernicus. Of longitude and latitude he has no con- 
ception ; and refuses even to admit the globular form of the 
earth, because an ancient tradition asserts that " heaven is 
round and the earth square." To him the stars are shining 
characters on the book of fate, and eclipses portents of ap- 
proaching calamity. 

In zoology he believes that tigers plunging into the sea are 
transformed into sharks, and that sparrows by undergoing the 
same baptism are converted into oysters ; for the latter meta- 
morphosis is gravely asserted in canonical books, and the 
former is a popular notion which he cares not to question. 
Arithmetic he scorns as belonging to shopkeepers ; and me- 
chanics he disdains on account of its relation to machinery and 
implied connection with handicraft. 

Of general physics he nevertheless holds an ill-defined 
theory, which has for its basis the dual forces that generated 
the universe, and the five elements which profess to compre- 
hend all forms of matter, but omit the atmosphere. Of the 
nature of these elements his text-book gives the following 
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luminous exposition, namely, that " the nature of water is to run 
downward ; the nature of fire is to flame upward ; the nature 
of wood is to be either crooked or straight ; the nature of 
metals is to be pliable, and subject to change ; the nature of 
earth is to serve the purposes of agriculture." 

So weighty is the information contained in these sentences, 
that he accepts them as a special revelation, the bed-rock of 
human knowledge, beneath which it would be useless, if not 
profane, to attempt to penetrate. It never occurs to our phi- 
losopher to inquire why water flows downward, and why fire 
ascends ; to his mind both are ultimate facts. On this founda- 
tion human sagacity has erected the pantheon of universal 
science. This it has done by connecting the five elements 
with the five planets, the five senses, the five musical tones, 
the five colors, and the five great mountain ranges of the 
earth ; the quintal classification originating in the remarkable 
observation that man has five fingers on his hand, and setting 
forth the harmony of nature as a connected whole with a 
beautiful simplicity that one seeks for in vain in the Kosmos of 
Humboldt. 

This system, which our Hanlin accepts, though he does not 
claim the merit of having originated it, is not a mere fanciful 
speculation ; it is a practical doctrine skilfully adapted to the 
uses of human life. In medicine it enables him to adapt his 
remedies to the nature of the disease. "When he has con- 
tracted a fever on shipboard or in a dwelling that has a wooden 
floor, he perceives at once the origin of his malady, or his 
physician informs him that " wood produces fire" ; — earth is 
wanted to restore the balance, i. e. life on shore, or out-door 
exercise. 

In the conduct of affairs it enables him to get the lucky 
stars in his favor, and, through the learned labors of the Board 
of Astronomy, it places in his hands a guide-book which informs 
him when he should commence or terminate an enterprise, 
when he may safely venture abroad, and when it would be 
prudent to remain at home. It enables him to calculate 
futurity and obtain the advantage of a kind of seientia media, or 
conditional foreknowledge ; to know how to arrange a marriage 
so as to secure felicity according to the horoscope of the par. 
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ties ; and ascertain where to locate the dwellings of the liv- 
ing, or the resting-places of the dead, in order to insure to 
their families the largest amount of prosperity. 

These occult sciences the Hanlin believes implicitly, but he 
does not profess to understand them, — contented in such mat- 
ters to be guided by the opinion of professional experts. A 
Sadducee in creed, and an epicure in practice, the comforts of 
the present life constitute his highest idea of happiness ; yet 
he never thinks of devising any new expedient for promoting 
the physical well-being of his people. Like some of the phi- 
losophers of our Western antiquity, he would feel degraded by 
occupation with anything lower than politics and ethics, or 
less refined than poetry and rhetoric. " Seneca," says Lord 
Macaulay, " labors to clear Democritus from the disgraceful 
imputation of having made the first arch; and Anacharsis 
from the charge of having contrived the potter's wheel." No 
such apologist is required for our doctors of the Hanlin, inas- 
much as no such impropriety was ever laid to their charge. 

The noble motto of the French Institute, invenit etperfecit, 
is utterly alien from the spirit and aims of the Academicians 
of China. With them the golden age is in the remote past ; 
everything for the good of human society has been anticipated 
by the wisdom of the ancients. 

" Omnia jam ferme mortalibus esse parata." 

Nothing remains for them to do but to walk in the footsteps 
of their remote ancestors. 

Having thus subjected our Academician to an examination in 
the elements of a modern education, we must again caution 
our readers against taking its result as a gauge of mental 
power or actual culture. In knowledge, according to our 
standard, he is a child ; in intellectual force, a giant. A vet- 
eran athlete, the victor of a hundred conflicts, his memory is 
prodigious, his apprehension quick, and his taste iu literary 
matters exquisite. 

" It is a dangerous error," says, an erudite editor of Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, " to regard the cultivation of our faculties as subordinate to the 
acquisition (if knowledge, instead of knowledge being subordinate to 
the cultivation of our faculties. In consequence of this error, those 
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sciences which afford a greater number of more certain facts have 
been deemed superior in utility to those which bestow a higher culti- 
vation on the higher faculties of the mind." 

The peculiar discipline under which the Hanlin is educated, 
with its advantages and defects, we shall indicate in another 
place. Before quitting this branch of the subject, we may 
remark, however, that its result as witnessed in the Hanlin is 
not, as generally supposed, a feeble, superficial polish which 
unfits its recipient for the duties of practical life ; on the con- 
trary, membership in the Hanlin is avowedly a preparation 
for the discharge of political functions, a stepping-stone to the 
highest offices in the state. The Academician is not restricted 
to functions that partake of a literary character ; he may be a 
viceroy as well as a provincial examiner ; a diplomatic minis- 
ter as well as a rhymester of the court. 

In glancing over the long catalogue of the academic Legion 
of Honor, one is struck by the large proportion of names that 
have become eminent in the history of their country. 

We have had occasion more than once in the preceding 
pages to refer to the memoirs of the Academy. These rec- 
ords, unfortunately, extend back no further than the accession 
of the present dynasty, in 1644 ; and they terminate with 
1801, comprising only a little more than one and a half of the 
twelve centuries of the society's existence. Published under 
Imperial auspices in thirty-two thin volumes, they are so 
divided that the books or sections amount to the cabalistic 
number sixty-four, the square of the number of the original 
diagrams which form the basis of the Yih-king, the national 
Book of Divination. 

The first thing that strikes us on opening its pages is the 
spirit of imperialism with which it appears to be saturated. 
The transactions of his Majesty constitute the chief subject ; 
the performances of the members are mentioned only inci- 
dentally, and the whole association is exhibited in the charac- 
ter of an elaborate system of belts and satellites purposely 
adjusted to reflect the splendor of a central luminary. Cast 
your eye over the table of contents, and see with what relief 
this idea stands out as a controlling principle in the arrange- 
ment of the work. 
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The first two books are devoted to what are called Sheng Yu, 
Holy Edicts, i. e. expressions of the Imperial mind in regard 
to the affairs of the society in any manner, however informal. 
Six books are given to T'ien-chang, or Celestial Rhetoric, i. e. 
productions of the vermilion pencil in prose and verse ; eight 
books record the imposing ceremonies connected with Imperial 
visits ; six books commemorate the marks of Imperial favor 
bestowed on members of the Academy ; sixteen of the re- 
maining forty -two are occupied with a catalogue of those mem- 
bers who have been honored with appointments to serve in the 
Imperial presence, or with special commissions of other kinds. 
In the residuary twenty-six we should expect to find specimens 
of the proper work of the Academy, and so we do ; for no less 
than three books are taken up with ceremonial tactics ; forms 
to be observed in attendance on the Emperor on sundry occa- 
sions, the etiquette of official intercourse, etc. ; these things 
occupying the first place among the serious business of the 
society. Fourteen are filled with specimens of prose and 
verse from the pens of leading members ; and one is assigned 
to a high-flown description of the magnificence of the academ- 
ical buildings ; the rest contain a meagre catalogue of official 
employments and literary labors. 

What a picture does this present, — a picture drawn by 
themselves, of the highest literary corporation in the Empire ! 
Yet, notwithstanding the enormous toadyism with which they 
are inflated, we do not hesitate to say that the twenty-two 
books especially devoted to the emperors are by far the most 
readable and instructive portion of the memoirs. They throw 
light on the personal character of these monarchs, exhibit the 
nature of their intercourse with their subjects, and illustrate 
the estimation in which polite letters are held in the view of 
the government. 

The first chapter opens with the following : — 

" Shunche, the founder of the Imperial family, in the tenth year of 
his reign, visited the Inner Hall of the Academy, for the purpose of 
inspecting the translation of the Five Classics ; on this occasion, his 
Majesty said, ' The virtues of Heaven and the true method of govern- 
ment are all recorded in the Book of History ; its principles will re- 
main unalterable for ten thousand generations.' " 
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The translation referred to was into the Manchu language ; 
it was made for the purpose of enabling the conquering race 
the more speedily to acquire the civilization of the conquered. 

The young sovereign, then only sixteen years of age, shows 
by this brief speech how thoroughly he had become imbued 
with the spirit of the Confucian books. The record pro- 
ceeds : — 

" In the 5th moon of the same year, his Majesty again visiting the 
Inner Hall, inquired of the directors why the writers had ceased from 
their work so early. The Chancellor Fan replied, ' This is the sum- 
mer solstice, — we suspend our labors a little earlier on that ac- 
count.' 

" The Emperor, looking round on his attendant officers, said, ' To 
take advantage of some peculiarity of the season to make a holiday is 
natural ; but if you wish to enjoy repose you must first learn to labor ; 
you must aid in settling the Empire on a secure basis, and then your 
days of rest will not be disturbed. If you aim only at pleasure with- 
out restraining your desires, placing self and family first, and the Em- 
pire second, your pleasure will be of short 'duration. Behold, for 
example, our course of conduct, how diligent we are in business, how 
anxiously we strive to attain perfection. It is for this reason we take 
pleasure in hearing the discourses of these learned men ; men of the 
present day are good at talking, but they are not so good at act- 
ing. Why so 1 Because they have no settled principles ; they act one 
way to-day and another to-morrow. But who among mortals is free 
from faults 1 If one correct his faults when he knows them, he is a 
good man ; if, on the contrary, he conceal his faults and present the 
deceptive aspect of virtue, his errors multiply and his guilt becomes 
heavier. If we, and you, our servants, are diligent in managing the 
affairs of state, so that the benefit shall reach the people, Heaven will 
certainly vouchsafe its protection ; while on those who do evil with- 
out inward examination or outward reform, Heaven will send down 

calamity If your actions were virtuous, would Heaven afflict 

you 1 Ch'engt'ang was a virtuous ruler, yet he did not spare pains 
in correcting his faults ; on the contrary, Chengteh, of the Ming dy- 
nasty, had his heart set on enjoyment, and clung to his own vices, 
while he was perpetually finding fault with the shortcomings of his 
ministers. When the Prince himself refuses to reform, the reforma- 
tion of his people will be impossible, however virtuous his officers 
may be.' " 
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This little sermon, excepting the preceding brief encomium 
on the sacred books, is all that the Academy has thought tit to 
preserve of the discourses of Shunche. His son, the illustrious 
Kanghi, fills a large space in the memoirs. Here are a few 
extracts, by way of specimens : — 

" The Emperor Kanghi, in the ninth year of his reign (the fif- 
teenth of his age), said to the officers of the Board of Eites, ' If one 
would learn the art of government, one must explore the classic 
learning of the ancients. Whenever we can find a day of leisure from 
affairs of state, we spend it in the study of the classics. Reflecting 
that what is called the Classic Feast, and daily Exposition, are impor- 
tant usages, which ought to be revived, you are required to examine 
and report on the necessary regulations.' " 

In the twelfth year, his Majesty said to the Academician Fu- 
tali: — 

" To cherish an inquiring mind is the secret of progress in learn- 
ing. If a lesson be regarded as an empty form, and, when finished, 
be dismissed from the thoughts, what benefit can there be to heart or 
life 1, As for us, when our servants (the Hanlin) are through with 
their discourses, we always reflect deeply on the subject-matter, and 
talk over with others any new ideas we may have obtained ; our 
single aim being a luminous perception of the truth. The intervals of 
business, whether the weather be hot or cold, we occupy in reading 
and writing." 

So saying, his Majesty exhibited a specimen of his penman- 
ship, remarking that calligraphy was not the study of a prince, 
but that he found amusement in it. 

In the ninth moon of the same year, his Majesty said to 
Hiong-tsze-lii, " The precept in the Tahio ? on the study of 
things, is very comprehensive ; it is not to be limited to math- 
ematical inquiries and mechanical contrivances." 

Again he said, "Heaven and earth, past and present, are 
governed by one law. Our aim should be to give our learning 
the widest possible range, and to condense it into the smallest 
possible compass." 

In the fourteenth year, his Majesty, on reading a paper of 
the Hanlin, and finding himself compared to the Three King3 
and Two Emperors (of ancient times), condemned the expres- 
sion as a piece of empty flattery, and ordered it to be changed. 
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In the sixteenth year, his Majesty said, " Learning must be 
reduced to practice in order to be beneficial. You are re- 
quired to address me with more frankness, concealing nothing, 
in order to aid me in carrying into practice the principles to 
which I have attended." 

In the nineteenth year, the Emperor, in bestowing on mem- 
bers of the Hanlin specimens of his autograph, remarked that 
in ancient times sovereign and subject were at liberty to criti- 
cize each other, and he desired them to exercise that liberty in 
regard to his handwriting, which he did not consider as a 
model. 

In the twenty-first year, in criticizing certain specimens of 
ancient chirography, his Majesty pointed to one from the pen 
of Lukung, remarking, " In the firmness and severity of these 
strokes I perceive the heroic spirit with which the writer bat- 
tled with misfortune." 

In the twenty-second year, his Majesty ordered that the 
topics chosen for the lectures of the Classic Feast should not, 
as hitherto, be selected solely with reference to the sovereign, 
but that they should be adapted to instruct and stimulate the 
officers as well. 

In the twenty-third year, his Majesty was on a journey, 
when, the boat mooring for the night, he continued reading 
until the third watch. His clerk — a member of the Hanlin — 
had to beg his Majesty to allow himself a little more time for 
repose ; whereupon his Majesty gave a detailed account of his 
habits of study, all the particulars of which are here faithfully 
preserved. 

In the forty-third year, his Majesty said to the High Chan- 
cellor and members of the Academy : " From early youth I 
have been fond of the ink-stone ; every day writing a thousand 
characters, and copying with care the chirography of the fa- 
mous scribes of antiquity. This practice I have kept up for 
more than thirty years, because it was the bent of my nature. 
In the Manchu I also acquired such facility that I never make 
a mistake. The indorsements on memorials from viceroys and 
governors, and Imperial placets are all written with my own 
hand, without the aid of a preliminary draft. Things of any 
importance, though months and years may elapse, I never for- 
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get, notwithstanding the indorsed documents are on file in the re- 
spective offices, and not even a memorandum left in my hands." 
In the fiftieth year, his Majesty said to the High Chancel- 
lors : — 

" In former generations I observe that, on occasions of the Classic 
Feast, the sovereign was accustomed to listen in respectful silence, 
without uttering a word. By that means his ignorance was not ex- 
posed, though he might not comprehend a word of the discourse. 
The usage was thus a mere name without the substance. 

" As for me, I have now reigned fifty years, and spent all my 
leisure hours in diligent study ; and whenever the draft of a discourse 
was sent in, I never failed to read it over. If by chance a word or 
sentence appeared doubtful, I always discussed it with my literary 
aids. For the Classic Feast is an important institution, and not by 
any means to be viewed as an insignificant ceremony." 

Of Yungcheng, the son and successor of Kanghi, the me- 
moirs have preserved but a single discourse, and of that only its 
opening sentence is worth quoting. His Majesty said to the 
members of the Hanlin : " Literature is your business, hut we 
want such literature as will serve to regulate the age, and re- 
flect glory on the nation. As for sonnets to the moon and the 
clouds, the winds and the dews, — of what use are they ? " 

The next Emperor, Kienlung, far surpassed his predecessors 
in literary taste and attainments ; and his reign being long 
(sixty years), his communications to the Hanlin are more than 
proportionally voluminous. Space, however, compels us to 
make our extracts in the inverse ratio. Many of the preceding 
and some which follow have nothing to do with the Academy, 
save that they were speeches uttered in the hearing of the 
Hanlin, and by them recorded. This, however, is to the point. 

In the second year, his Majesty said to the general direc- 
tors : " Yesterday we examined the members of the Academy, 
giving them for a theme the sentence, ' It is hard to be a sov- 
ereign, and to be a subject is not easy.' Of course there is a 
difference in the force of the expressions ' hard,' and ' not 
easy,' yet not one of them perceived the distinction." Here 
follows an elaborate exposition from the vermilion pencil, 
which I must forego, at the risk of leaving my readers in per- 
petual darkness as to the momentous distinction. It is, how- 
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ever, but just to say that the Emperor intends the paper, not 
as a scholastic exercise, hut as a political lesson. 

In the fifth year, his Majesty says he has remarked that the 
addresses of the Hanlin contain a large amount of adulation, 
and a very small amount of instruction. He accordingly 
recommends them to modify their style. Two years later he 
complains that " the Hanlin often make a text from the sacred 
books a stalking-horse for irrelevant matters ; e. g. Chow- 
changfah, in lecturing on the Book of Rites, took occasion to 
laud the magnificence of our sacrifice at the Altar of Heaven, 
as without a parallel for a thousand years." " Before the sac- 
rifice," he says, — 

" ' Heaven gave a good omen in a fall of snow, and during its per- 
formance the s\m shone down propitiously.' Now these rites were not 
of my institution ; moreover, the soft winds and gentle sunshine on 
the occasion were purely accidential ; for at that very time the Prov- 
ince of Kiangnan was suffering from disastrous floods, and my mind 
tormented with anxiety on that account. Let Chow-changfah be 
severely reprimanded, and let the other Hanlin take warning." 

Among the remaining speeches of Kienlung, there are three 
that do him credit as a vindicator of the truth of history. In 
one of them he rebukes the historiographers for describing 
certain descendants of the Mings as usurpers, observing that 
they come honestly by their titles, though they were not able 
to maintain them. In another he criticizes the ignorance and 
wilful perversions of facts exhibited by Chinese historians in 
their account of the three preceding Tartar dynasties, namely, 
the Liau, Kin, and Yuen. And in the last he reproves his own 
writers of history for omitting the name of a meritorious indi- 
vidual who had fallen into disgrace. 

Among the communications of the next Emperor, Kiaking 
(the memoirs close with the fourth year of his reign), I find 
nothing of sufficient interest to be worth the space it would 
occupy. 

Thus far the Emperors ; what the Hanlin say to them in 
conversation or formal discourse is not recorded. But we 
know that they are so situated as to exert a more direct influ- 
ence on the mind of their master than subjects of any other 
class. They are the instructors of his youth, and the cour.sel- 
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lors of his maturer years ; and this, the fixing of the views 
and moulding of the character of the autocrat of the Empire, 
we may fairly regard as their most exalted function. 

But if they influence the Emperor, we see in the preceding 
paragraphs how easy it is for the Emperor to influence them. 
Herein is our hope for the rehabilitation of the Academy. 
Far from being decayed or effete, it contains as many and 
as active minds as at any previous period. At present they 
spend much of their time in making " sonnets to the moon " ; 
but if the Emperor were so disposed, he could change all that 
in a moment. He could employ the Hanlin in translating out 
of English as well as into Manchu, — in studying science as 
well as letters. 

Nor are indications wanting that this change in the direction 
of their mental activity is likely to 'take place. Some years 
ago Prince Kung proposed that the junior members of the 
Hanlin should be required to attend the Tungwen College, for 
the purpose of acquiring the languages and sciences of Europe. 
Wojin, a president of the Hanlin, and teacher of the Emperor, 
presented a counter-memorial, and the measure failed. But 
such is the march of events that the same measure, possibly in 
some modified form, is sure to be revived, and destined to be 
finally successful. 

When that time arrives, the example of the Academy will 
have great weight in promoting a radical revolution in the 
character of the national education. 

W. A. P. Martin. 



Aet. II. — The Platform op the New Partt. 

" A frequent recurrence to the fundamental principles of 
the Constitution .... is absolutely necessary to preserve the 
advantages of liberty and to maintain a free government. The 
people ought, consequently, to have a particular attention to 
all those principles in the choice of their officers and repre- 
sentatives ; and they have a right to require of their lawgivers 
and magistrates an exact and constant observance of them, in 
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